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GES STAND. 


BY A SOCIETY OF YOUNG MEN. 








Nought from our birth, or ancestors we claim, 
All is our own, our honor and our shame. 





No. VII. HARTForD, AUGUST 14, 1820. Vou. L | 








‘Tis hard to write, but harder to forbear.” \ 


A SKETCH OF THE CITIZENSHIP OF JONATHAN 
WILDFIRE. 





When I left the home of my childhood in the 
country, to follow the business of a tradesman | 
io Hartford, my Father assured me that‘) was | 
going to a place where all my strength of prin- | 
ciple would be needed, to resist the temptations 
to dissipation and vice, which are always offered 
to the young and inexperienced,—*‘ You,” says 
he, ‘“‘have been taught to reverence religion, 
and (however unfashionable it may be,) to con- 
sider economy, as one of the principal character- 
istics of a prudent and wise man. For the prac- 
tice of either of these, you may be derided by 
your mates, and there is danger. that Pride may 
gain such an ascendancy over you, as to unarm 
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you to temptation, and thus profanity and extray- 
agance will come upon you unawares.” | 
thought all this the advice of an over-careful pa- 
rent, and left the scenes of social and domestic 
happiness, anticipating all the pleasures of city 
refinement. I saw in «wy future companions, 
those to whom the city had imparted all the ben- 
efits of learning and politeness, and blushed 
when | thought that my awkwardness and igno- 
rance, might sometimes make me the object of 
pity, orof ridicule. I fancied numerous circles, 
enlivened by the wit, and instructed by the eru- 
dition, of those who would yet raise the litera- 
ry tame of our city. While I thought of these 
things, my heart beat quick with the pleasant 
emotions. My opinion of the females was truly 
romantic. | expected to find Venus’ Beauty and 
Minerva’s Wisdom in all | met. J considered 
ther as obtaining their accomplishments direct- 
ly from the Graces and the Muses. In fine | 
supposed all that was good, beantiful and lovel 
centered in them, seed mourned to think how 
much our rustic females would suffer in compar- 
ison with them. From such society what could 
Inot expect? How often, thought I, shall I sit 
down after the fatigues of the day, and partake 
largely in the feast of intellectual entertain- 
ment. Butalas! how false are the visions of 
fancy. I had no sooner become acquaicted in 
this fancied Paradise, than disappointment took 
the place of anticipated pleasure, and I have ey- 
er since employed my leisure hours, in the pur- 
suit of something to compensate for the loss of so 
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great happiness, but in vain! I have sought it in 
the company of those of my own employment— 
their hours were too often spent in idleness and 
dissipation. Tsoughtit in the society of Ladies— 
but there is such a striking contrast, between 
slinpering coquettes, and my imaginaryGoddesses, 
that my disappointment was greater than can be 
described. [sought it in the society of those 
who made pretensions to learning—their pride 
and meanness disgusted me. I am now forced to 
acknowledge the necessity of my father’s advice. 
I have learnt from my disappointments, not to 
expect pleasure without pain, any where; but 
especially in the city; for the rose does not 


grow without thorns, in the wilderness of pas- 


sion, pride, selfis hness and jealousy, but rather 
in the garden of rustic simplicity, and social 
friendship. 

P. 8. Having been charged in the 2d No. of 
this pnblication, with the crime of ‘‘ correspond- 
ing with a Lady in the country,” and of being 
partial to the sex in general; in my defence, | 
take the liberty to publish the f llowing sketch, 
on the strength of which I was justified. 


SKETCHES FROM THE PRIVATE MEMORANDUMS OF 
JONATHAN WILDFIRE. 





Miss E , pedantic, extra genteel, and af- 
fected1—pious, well informed, well behaved— 
cood parentage—so far wil! make a fashionable 
wife—bnt then she is short and fat—true she has 
roguish eyes, and fine flaxen ha'r—hbut alas! she 
is net rich. 
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Miss C . Looks well on Sunday, and looks 
much ;~ogles and leers—probably outgrow it— 
reputed to be rich--many brothers and sisters, 
and on acq taintance proves a most incorrigible 
Flirt and Coquette. 

Miss H ~ Deceitful, cunning and consum- 
mately artful, under an appearance of candor, 
innocence and simplicity—a noble, graceful and 
dignified look and form—in fine confounded 
handsoime—poor parent: ize—dependent, bat after 
all, the most danzerons girl lever met with.— 
Thank Fortune Lams safe. 

Miss A . An only child—parents rich and 
respectable, but governed by their danghter, 
who Is coarse, proud, lazy, sluttish and ignorant 
—to be governed by such a woman, would be 
worth the wealth of the Indies. 

Miss M Not exactly handsome—a pretty 
Branette—smart—-masculine— learned— rises 
early—takes care to remind you of it, by prais- 
ing the morning air and scenery—a little vanity 
excusable, being avery good industrious girl, 
neat and simple in manners and dress—not par- 
ticularly rich—but will make an excellent wife 
—report says she is engaged and I never medale 
with other folks’ business. 

Miss L 














young and timid—possessing sim- 


plicity, indastry, honor and benevolence—very 
sensible and very affectionate—good parentage, 
fine features and fine fortune—an exact pattern 


of avood wife—but—but, it takes two to make a 
bargain ’ 
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COMMUNICATION. 
THE WOFUL BALLAD. 


The fair round moon full sweetly shone on high, 
To light the azure concave of the sky ; 
The stars around in radiant order bright, 
Increase the beauties of the summer’s night ; 
T'was silent—all the world seem’d hush’d in sleep, 
When fair Matilda wander’d forth to weep ; 
With many a heartfelt sigh, and many a groan, 
hus spoke the maiden, as she rov’d alone. 


Hard hearted man ! by cruel art 
You’ve planted in this tender heart, 
Love’s fierce unruly fire : 

But ah ! in vain] heave the sigh, 
A richer beauty takes the eye 
Of Daphnis Jones Esquire. 


After that title grac’d your name, 

You were alas, no more the same ; 
But veering like the wind 

Left me to mourn my cruel fate, 

And turned, with rank and power elate 
A wealthier fair to find. 


Yes, you professed to love me still, 
But when your uncle made his will, 
And left you heir alone, 
Of all his lands and fields so wide ; 
Then, liking illso poor a bride 
How soon you chang’d your tone. 


Although I often have been told 

Of the unbounded strength of gold, 
Till now, [never knew 

That it possess’d the power to part 

The mistress from the Jover’s heart, 
Or render him untrue. 
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Oh Daphnis Jones! the northern blast 
That howls so wildly o’er the waste, 
Is mild compar’d to thee. 
The tyger fierce, on Lybia’s plains, 
Inflicts not on his prey such pains, 
As thou hast caused me. 


False one, that [have lov’d thee well 
My tears can all too plainly tell ; 
But though thou now r-turn, 
My heart with indignation fir’d, 
No more by tender love inspir’d, 
Shall but for vengeance burn. 


infernal spirits —can you send 
No fiend, a helping hand to lend 
In such a cause as mine ; 
Ye powers of darkness! shall a maid 
In vain petition for thy aid, 
In this so dark design. 


She said—and as she rais’d her hands on high, 

A sudden tempes‘ darken’d all the sky. 

The thunders rolPd, the heavens seem’d wrapt in flame, 
And borne on winds, the power of darkness came. 
His lurid eye, his proud majestic form 

Spoke him the genius of the midnight storm. 
Unhappy maid, and is revenge so sweet, 

This night his punishment shali Daphnis meet. 

He said, and parted—as it rolled away 

Around his chariot vivid lightnings play ; 

More fearful seem’d the deep-ton’d thunder’s sound, 
More fierce: lv seem’d the winds to howl around ; 
As the blue lightnings flash illum’d the tide, 

A little bark at distance was descried ; 

Toss’d on the wrves, still faint and fainter grew 
The struggles, of the death-devoted crew— 

At length an awf::] billow seal’d their doom— 

They sunk forever to a watery tomb ! 

Loud thunders now salute Vatilda’s ears, 

And the proud chariot of the fiend appears 
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Sudden the tempest ceas’d, but still on high 
The clouds maintain’d their places in the sky — 
And still at intervals, was heard the roar 

Of distant thunders, hoarser than before.— 

It was an awlul scene ! Blue ocean’s wave, 
Calm, still, and peaceful as the silent grave, 
Seem’d but one fiery sheet of radiant light, ° 

So fast the hghtnings gleam’d amid the night. 
Now, toward the earth, the fiery car descends, 
And to the shore, its course terrific bends. 

{t stopt—and from it forth the Genius drew 

A wretch, ?twas Daphnis met Matilda’s view ! 
Noecry he utter’d, and he dropt no tear, 

No trembling limb confess’d his inward fear— 
itis eye was fix’d, and nought was painted there. 
Save the stern bitterness of mute despair. 

The angry waves had thrown upon the shore, 

A cask capacious, fiil’d with tarry store. 

‘The genius mark’d'it—with a whistle shvill 

Iie brought two demons to perform his will— 

\ look conveys it, and the fiends proceed 

With eager zeal to this infernal deed. 

They vais’d the cask, and bore it from the flood 
Up to the hill on which viatilda stood. 

‘Phen seiz’d the unhappy Daphnis hy the hair, 
And dragged him, spite of all resistance, there. 
‘They raise im up, he finds his struggles vain, 
And serving only to increase his pain. 

Yielding atlength, he sunk with motion slow 
Into the dark abyss of tar below. 

From the sad wreck, by chance the waters bore 
A downy bed, and cast it on the shore. 

The damons seiz’d and tore it, on the ground 
They scatter’d quick its snowy feathers round, 
Then drew their wretched victim from the cask, 
And rol’d him in them. Now at length their task 
Was done, and they had thus aveng’d a maid 
By a false lover’s artful wiles betray’d— 
Thanks brave avengers, thanks, Matilda said, 
\nd went in high good humour home to bed, 
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Mr. having written the following when in a state 
of impartial intoxication, never intended to have publish- 
ed it, but spurious and garbled copies, having circulated, 
it becomes necessary for his reputation, that he shouid 
gratify an ungrateful world, with an authentic one 





He understands the human heart, 
And moves it by persuasive art, 
But still is doomed to drive a cart, 
My Carman. 
His eagle spirit soars on high, 
It mounts, it wanders in the sky, 
And he must shortly learn to fly, 
7 My Carman 
Por if he should be left behind, 
Deserted by his mighty mind, 
His mouth and nose he could not find, 
My Carman. 
Which would indeed be rather tough, 
For he drinks rum and uses snuff, 
And likes of both to have enough. 
My Carman. 
But stiil perhaps the powers that be, 
Their own true interest yet may see, 
They stand in need of men like thee, 
My Carman. 
Thou dost much work, and takest pains 
To do it well, for little gains, 
And hast a multitude of brains, 
My Carman. 
Of form erect—complexion fair, 
And something of a Dandy air— 
An eye—-with love ia ambush there, 
My Carman. 
Thy teeth are like two polish’d rows, 
Of Ivory white—thy beauteous nose 
Like Oriental ruby glows, 
My Carman. 
Woe for the damsels! much I fear 
A glance at thee might cost them dear, 
Spare them—in meroy go not near, 
My Carman. 















From the tenor of the following Sonnet, we are incli- 
ned to think it is from the pen of “* the Hartford Ros- 
coe.”? 

? SONNET. 
Aurora’s earliest beauties now, 
Above the eastern mountain’s brow, 
Upon the heavens expanse has shed 
A glow of pure ethereal red. 

Upon the plain the opening rose 

Its blushing beautics faintly shews, “+ 
Combining with the landscape’s green, 

To vary and enrich the scene. | 

I sit beneath a lofty oak, 
And my cigarat leisure smoke. 

With snuff I fill my ruby nose, 
Then gently lay me down aud doze. 

How sound they sleep who sink to rest | 
With a full charge of brandy blest. | 





= 
NOTE—BY ALEXANDER DASHOFF. ~-s 


We received sometime since, a communication y 
signed ‘+ Philowlelatherins.’’ As it seemed to be 
the work of a Tyro, and as we are ever willing, as 
much as in us lies, to patronize all those who 
feel the laudable desire of seeing the offspring of 
their own brains, come forth and greet the world 
in print, we at first resolved to publish it. But 
after more mature deliberation, we concluded 
that it was hardly worth breaking over a standing 
tule, viz. notto make our publication, a recep- 
tacle for Incubrations on such common place top- 
ics, as the hard times, and the degeaeracy of our 
age. We are however unwilling to pass it over 
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without some notice, pointing out wherein we 
differ from our correspondent. He complains 
of **the stigna affixed to those who pursue the 
mechanical arts.” Now we trust and believe 
that the mere fict that aman “ pursues a me- 
chanical art,’’ affixes on him no stegma in the 
view of society ; and we do hambly hope, that 
here the morals and manners, and not the vecupa- 
tion of a man, may always determine his charac- 
ter. He says, speaking of femate education, 
“Itis deemed essential for a young Lady to be 
instructed in Geology, Astrolog gv, Ontology, Os- 


teology, Ethics, Psenumatic Physiognomy, 
Chemistry and Botany ; ; to dais things of mach 
greater moment are sacrificed.” On this sub- 


ject tt is my (not to say our) opinion, that if we 


comld compel women to stry at home, and mind 
thetr own business, and to let alone the vanities 
ant finery of fashion, it would be well; but this 


i fear is impossible. As well might one expect 
that rats should torget to eat cheese and live up- 
on straw, as that women should learn tuo forsake 
their follies an! act only in the sphere of house- 
hold duty. Ifthen, female vanity must have 
vent, let it be directed to such objects, as may 
be useful. If by teaching them Chemistry and 


Botany, a part of their time and attention, may 


be directed from pursuits of folly—tet them be 
tanght.—And if this object cannot be accomplish- 
ed, but by teaching them all the ologies that ev- 


er Doct. Mitchel! heard of.—still let them be 
fanght. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT. 


“Time cuts down all 
Both great and small.” 
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‘¢ There are few things,” says Doct. Johnson, 
+ | ‘¢not purely evil, of which we can say without 
some emotion of yneasiness, thes 2s the last.”’— 
Now whatever our readers may think on the 
eubject, we acknowledge that i) is not without 
, | some feelings of sorrow, that we now send forth 
_ | the last No. of our publication. Rome was 
proudly called ‘‘the Eternal City,’ yet ber | 





by greatness and her power have long since depart- 
" ed, and when a few more centuries have elaps- \ 
e | ed, ‘*the place which now knows ber, will know | 
} | her ano more.” Troy—Thebes—Palmyra— 
2 | Many a city once powerful and magnificent, has 
= | fallen before the march of time, and is now known 


+ | only to the traveller who gazes on their ruins. 

.. | Every thing around usz—all that we see, hear or 

eo | feel, tell us that nothing on earth 1s permanent | 
,. | —proclaim in a voice jouder than thunder 


‘* This world is all a fleeting show.” 


a So fares it not unfrequently with Genius. The 
y | harp of Orpheus has mouldered, and many, ma- 
e | my are the poets who have shared his fate.— 
}- | More especially is this the case with periodical 
y- | publications. How many do we see passing be- 
ye | fore us like the gay pageantry of a dream, who 
attract a momentary attention and are then for- 
gotten.—The Round Table—its morning was 
fair and seemed to promise a day of long, un- 
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clouded brightness But ‘where 1s it’’-—~- 
‘‘ Alas! poor Yorick.’”’-—The Square Table too 
—but, de mortuis nil, we should ever ‘ tread 
lightly o’er the ashes of the dead.” This how- 
ever we willsay—We scorn to go skulking from 
the stage of action. When our work dies, our 
readers shall ‘: be in at the death.” 

As we told you before, this is the last No. of 
our work. Our reasons for stopping here, are 
numberless. <A few of them we will vouchsafe 
to give. 

In the first place then, all the objects which 
from the beginning we have had in view, are now 
completely accomplished. The Spirit of Chiv- 
alry has fled—and the fair damsels of this our 
city, have become meek, tractable and lovely. 
Why then should we continue our publication? 

Secondly—Since The Round and Square Tables 
have been out of fastion, our title has been rath- 
er incongruous. ‘This we are aware is cf small 
importance, but ‘‘what is writ, is writ,’ and 
Doct. Blair tells us to put the weakest arguments 
in the middle. 

Thirdly—Enough is enough, and it is a great 
thing to know when to stop. A long series of 
numbers would grow tiresome, unless support- 
ed by more genius than it is ours to boast. 

Farewell, then gentle readers; and if we 
have ever contributed to soothe an idle hour, 
forget us not. Our task is done, and we wish, 

“To all, to each, a fair good night, 
And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light.” 


FINIS. 
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